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[For the Moniter.] 


non hec sine numine Divim 
Eveniunt: nec te comitem asportare Creiisam 
Fas, aut ille Sinit Superi regnator Olympi. 
Virg. 

Tue ancient heathen entertained notions of Provi- 
dential Divine Agency, which, though sufficiently crude, 
fluctuating, and polytheistick, are calculated to rebuke 
the semi-infidelity of many nominal Christians. The 
faith of Divine Providence—that, I mean, which is 
enlightened, evangelical, and vigorous—is vital to the 
existence of piety in the soul. ‘Destitute of this most 
rational belief, the human mind is “ without hope and 
without God in the world.” Virtual Atheism is the mo- 
ral element in which that spirit moves, on whose gloomy 
vision the doctrine of Providence has never poured 
the day of its heavenly radiations. The only rattonal 
alternative, when we forego the theology of the Serip- 
tures on this vast topick, is Atheism—that absolutely 
and madly zrrational retreat of men whose treason can- 
not tolerate the existence of their Creator. Many who 
would startle at the charge of Atheism, little think how 
liable they are to its preferment, while they live, and 
calculate, and undertake business, just as if they were 
self-existent beings. ‘¢ Go to now, ye that say, to-day, 
or to-morrow, we will go into such a city, and continue 
there a year, and buy and sell, and get gain; whereas 
ye know not what shall be on the morrow: for what is 
your life? Itis even a vapour, that appeareth for a 
little time, and then vanisheth away. For that ye 
ought to say, If the Lord will, we shall live, and do this 
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or that. But now ye rejoice in your boastings: al 
such rejoicing is evil. ‘Therefore to him that knoweth 
to do good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin.” James 
iv. 13--17. It will be more tolerable for the hea- 
then in the day of judgment than for these voluntary, 
practical denyers of Divine Providence. In the motto 
refixed to this article, Creiisa, the wife of A®neas, at 
the Trojan devastation by the Greeks, consoles him, in 
their desperate conditiur, by resolving the scene into 
the arbitration of eternal Providence. It may be thus 
paraphrased—perhaps translated. 


Not there, my spouse, though sad events they are, 
Occur un-destined by supernal care : 

The power divine that gilds or glooms our life 
Now parts the husband and his hapless wife. 

O might that wife your fond companion be 

In future perils of the land and sea! 

Vain wish! the fates forbid th’ auspicious hope— 
That Sovereign Mind that fills th’ eternal scope, 
The sire of gods and men, Olympian Jove, 

Has sealed our doom—not quenched our deathless Iove ! 
Adieu! resign me, ‘tis the mandate given ; 

Who can resist or change the will of heaven? 

That recognition of Providence which is fitful and 
periodical, not habitual and uniform, is false in its prin- 
ciple and sandy in its foundation. <A correct and faith- 
ful perception of the nature of the eternal God, of his 
pertections, ways and works, and of the necessary de- 
pendence .of all creation upon his will, is sufficient to 
establish the heart of aman in the unalterable and 
scriptural position that ‘¢ of him, and through him, 
and to him, are all things.” No event can occur with- 
out the will and agency of God. Whatever other 
agencies may modify and qualify the occurrence with 
respect to creatures, God sustains, directs, and ener- 
gizes all. Men will acknowledge his hand when it 
takes a signal conspicuity, especially in the rescue of 
themselves or others from death or danger: but in the 
antecedents that made the danger or occasioned the 
death, from which the escape is realized, they see 09 
divine Agency atall A drayman inthe city of Phi 
ladelphia was once driving furiously as Jehu, when @ 
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little child was crossing the street, whom, unseen by the 
driver, his horse hit, prostrated, and ran over: the anx- 
ious mother flew screaming to the spot, where her 
child lay motionless after the horse and dray had passed 
over it—but, when taken to her arms, cherished in her 
bosom, and carried to her couch, the poor little sufferer 
revived, and upon examination it was ascertained that 
though stunned with the violence of the fall, no bone 
was broken or dislocated, no interaal bruise or exteraal 
injury had been sustained. How providential, exclaim- 
ed the friends! So it was gazetted—and so universally 
regarded. But—what did they all mean? doubtless, 
that it was a providential rescue! Their thoughts 
confined Providence to the isolated event of the child’s 
preservation, as if the preliminaries and concomitants, 
the prostrating, the stunning, the screaming, &c. &c. 
were not just as providential as the deliverance; and 
as if it would not have been equally providential, 
had the horse pulverized the bones of the little creature 
beneath his feet! The recent explosion of the Avtna 
steam-boat which killed twelve or thirteen persons al- 
most instantaneously, was a very providential event—_ 
just as providentiat in the destruction it dealt to the 
dead, as in the almost miraculous preservation of the 
boy who was precipitated into the air, and returned in © 
perfect safety to the wreck and finally to terra firma. 
There is no such thing as chance, absolute, though 
there is such a thing as chance relative. What is ab- 
solutely fixed and ordered by the great Arbiter of 
events, who knows all things and is defeated by none, is 
contingent, accidental, casual to us, who know not the 
purposes of God, and therefore caanot anticipate the 
occurrences of an hour. 

There is a singular traditionary anecdote of the ces 
lebrated Dr. Witherspoon.—I know not that it is re- 
corded, but have no doubt of its authenticity—with 
which I shall conclude this paper. When that distins 
fuished man was President of Nassau-Hall at Princeton, 
and was one morning taking a walk in the vicinity of 
his dwelling, he met a pious friend, a plain farmer of 
the neighbourhood, who, in answer to the inguiry res- 
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pecting his health, remarked that it was good, but the 
wonder was that his life was in him, * for,” continued 
he, “I was yesterday returning from a journey on 
horseback, and riding at ease along a narrow road round 
the precipitous breast of a mountain, just as I came to 
the most dangerous part—my horse stumbled, the earth 
on the downward side yielded to the pressure, and had 
we fallen there the human certainty is that both horse 
and rider had ceased to breath ere they ceased to fall : 
but the poor animal placed his foot upon the jutting 
point of a concealed rock, which sustained him and he 
recovered his positron—was it not providential ?” The 
Doctor coolly replied, *“* Yes! it was;—but not more 
so than what happened to me in a similar equestrian 
journey which I recently performed: for I rode my 
horse about twenty miles, and returned—and he never 
stumbled once, nor balked.” Whoso is wise, and will 
observe these things, even they shall understand the loving 
kindness of the Lord. 
DisciPuLis. 


ESSAY,....NO. VIII. 





LORD’S PRAYER. 





Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our debts as 
we forgive our debtors. And*lead us not into temptation, but de 
liver us from‘evil; for thine is the kingdom and the power and 
the glory, forever, Amen. JESUS. 


In the first petitions of the Lord’s Prayer, spiritual 
blessings are exclusively sought—-But man is com 
pounded of body and soul. His existence is for time as 
well as for eternity. ‘Though the soul and eternity 
ought to engross his highest solicitude and occupy bis 
principal attention; he is not required: to forget the 
wants of the body and of time. For temporal supplies W¢ 
are taught to pray in the petition; ‘ Give us this day 
our daily bread.”’ In this language we acknowledge 
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that we are entirely dependent'on God for every mor- 
sel of food which we eat.—In whatever lawful way we 

ossess the means of providing sustenance for ourselves 
and families, we are still dependent on the good provi- 
dence of God for all our temporal comforts.—It is he 
who gave us the friends who were instrumental of sup- 
porting us in helpless infancy, and improvident child- 
hood; he gives us all our abilities to earn subsistence, 
and it is through his blessing alone that our lawful ef- 
forts to provide things necessary for our support and 
comfort are successful. Of this we should be particu- 
larly sensible when we approach the Throne of Grace. 
This petition likewise harmonizes with the directions, 
“seekest thou great things for thyself; seek them 
not. Having food and raiment, therewith let us be 
content ;’’ Or with the more emphatical directions of 
Christ himself, “* Take no (anxious) thought what ye 
shall eat or what ye shall drink, or wherewithal ye 
shall be clothed: ‘Take no (anxious) thought for the - 
morrow.”—The spirit of this petition, requires us to be 
moderate in our desires for temporal things. We may 
with Agur, ask of God to feed us with food convenient for 
us, and otherwise from day to day supply our real ne- 
cessities. But to thirst for great possessions, and ha- 
bitually indulge such desires, is incompatible with a 
right use of this petition. 

Our very prayers are therefore directly opposed 
to covetousness. And while we ask of God to give us 
a competency of earthly things for the present, we 
must not indulge in anxiety about the future. We are 
to do our duty each day, to provide things honest in the 
sight of all men, and then calmly direct our waiting 
eyes to Him from whom all his creatures receive their 
portion in due season. While we ask him to give, 
we should feel a filial confidence in his parental provi- 
dence to supply all our necessities. While we ask to 
receive it day by day, we are reminded that it is as 
much our business daily to acknowledge his hand in 
Our temporal supplies, as it was that of Israel when 
feeding on the manna. 


The allusion which our Lord probably made to the 
Oo* 
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manna may remind us that the petition, * give us this day 
our daily bread ;” includes more than the bread of ne- 
cessity for our bodies; that it includes desires for the 
bread of life for our souls. For man shall not live b 
bread alone, but by every word which proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God. The sout each day needs spiritual 
sustenance. The bread of God is he which cometh 
down from heaven and giveth life unto the world—Jesus 
has taught us that he is the bread of life: that a true 
knowledge of him and his salvation is the only true © 
nourishment for the soul. And we should all unite in 
the prayer, ‘¢ Lord, evermore give us this bread.” 

This provision for the soul is as much more import- 
ant for us individually, than provision for the body, as 
the soul is more valuable than the body, and as eternity 
is longer than time. And we should desire that this 
may be received day by day, till time with us sbe!! 4e 
no more, and that then we may forever feast on the 
same heavenly food. Ina word, give us this day our 
daily bread, requires us in the ways of industry, econo- 
my, and prayer to seek and expect temporal supplies 
from the Father of lights; to have our desires confined 
within narrow bounds; to feel thankful for daily sup- 
plies as coming from God: and it also encourages us 
to seek more earnestly for those spiritual supplies for 
ourselves and our fellow men, which are of everlasting 
importance. 

‘« And forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors.” 

The spirit of this petition requires us to approach 
God as on the mercy seat. We must go feeling our- 
selves deeply involved in moral debt. We have ever 
been under infinite obligations to love God with all our 
hearts, and serve him with all our abilities. His love 
requires all this of us. But we have in ways innumer- 
able trespassed against God. Sins of deed, word, and 
thought, of commission and omission, against his law 
and against his gospel, have swelled the claims of 
divine justice against us. We owe God _ ten thousand 
talents, and have nothing to pay. 
Rightly to offer this petition we must entirely dis- 
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claim all expectation of atoning for past disobedience, 
by present amendment, repentance, or even suffering. 
We must feel that nothing but forgiveness can ever re- 
move from us the guilt of our offences. And since 
Christ is the way; and the only way of access to the 
mercy seat of God, we are to ask in his name. We are 
to desire and expect forgiveness exclusively on the ac- 
count of what he has done and suffered in man’s stead, 
that God might be just and the “ justifier of him that 
believeth in Jesus.” As we daily sin, so we daily need 
forgiveness as much as we need our daily bread. 

But what is the most remarkable in this petition is 
the forgiving temper which it requires us habitually 
to cultivate towards all who trespass against us. Here 
is the seal of heaven manifestly affixed to this prayer. 
In a thousand: ways, men are liable to receive wrongs 
from their fellow men. On earth there is a constant 
collision of pursuits, feelings, and interests. While we 
are liable to do wrong, we are liable to have others 
trespass against us; by speaking evil of us; by defraud- 
ing us of our dues; or by abusing our persons. Nothing 
is more contrary to the natural feelings of our hearts 
than a forgiving temper. We are prone to have an- 
ger rise, and to meditate retaliation. This prayer is 
exactly adapted to act as a strong curb on our passions. 
It reminds us in the outset that we have trespassed a 
thousand-fold more against God than men have ever 
trespassed against us; thus it tends to cast down 
imaginations, and every high thing which exalteth it- 
self against the knowledge of God, and bring every 
thought into captivity to the obedience of Christ. 
For when we pray that God would forgive us as 
we forgive others; we virtually imprecate his displea- 
sure upon us, if we then harbour hatred or revenge 1n 
our hearts towards others, even towards men who have 
most injured us. And we may well shudder at the 
thought of using this petition, while we have a resent- 
ful or unforgiving temper of heart. : 
It appears to have been a principal object in this 
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prayer to inculcate the indispensable necessity of a for. 
giving temper, to render us accepted in our devotional 
exercises. Christ follows it with this explanation, that 
if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your 
Father in heaven forgive your trespasses. And again he 
enforces it by the parable of the unfeeling seryant 
towards his fellow, who owed him but an hundred 
pence, while himself owed ten thousand talents. The 
Lord of the servants delivered the unforgiving one 
over tothe tormenters. Sv likewise, (said the Saviour) 
shall my heavenly Father do also unto you, if ye from 
your hearts forgive not every one his brethren their 
trespasses. This forgiving spirit must be felt every 
day and in every circumstance. It is a spirit which 
particularly distinguishes the renewed man from the w- 
renewed. Observe where it is exercised, how clearly it 
reflects a heavenly light. A pious man one day received 
much abuse from another person. The next day he 
was asked to forgive him. He replied, “1 forgave you 
last evening before I prayed.” Lookat a brighter ex- 
ample still; see Stephen, when falling under a shower of 
stones, praying, * Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.” 
Behold a greater than Stephen. When rebel insects 
were imbruing their hands in the blood of the Prince 
of life, and imprecating it on the heads of their chil- 
dren, he poured out the prayer, “ Father, forgive them.” 
With such precepts and examples given us in Scrip- 
ture, shall we ever dare to retaliate injuries, or even 
indulge hatred, or harbour one malicious thought? 
From this moment let us ever in prayer, lift up holy 
hands without wrarn or doubting. As we need and de- 
sire forgiveness of God, let us cheerfully forgive our 
fellow men. | 
inthe next petition, when we pray that God would “lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil,” we are 
to consider ourselves as liable every moment to be led 
away by temptations, if God do not interpose to rescue 
us:~—this must be the meaning; “for God cannot be 
tempted of evil, neither tempteth he any man. But eve- 
ry man is tempted when he is drawn away with his ow? 
lust and enticed.” Though the Scriptures speak of the 
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Lord’s hardening Pharaoh’s heart, of his tempting David 


to number Israel, and of his sending strong delusions, 


that men should believe a lie and be damned; we are 
not to consider Jehovah as influencing men to sin in 
the same sense in which he influences them to be holy ; 
nor does his efficiency in their every action and voli- 
tion, impair the freedom of their moral agency or des- 
troy their accountability. When we pray against temp- 
tations, it is all important that we do not go in their 
way. The man who should pray against temptations 
to intemperance, would act a very inconsistent part if 
he immediately repaired to the dram shop, and mingled 
in the company of tiplers. 

When we pray that God would deliver us from evil, 
we may desire exemption from natural evils so far as 
may be consistent with the will of God and our spiri- 
tual good. We may ask him to preserve us from over- 
whelming affliction, or to remove the bitter cup when 
presented to us; but if that spirit be in us which was 
also in Christ Jesus, our petitions will be closed with— 
‘nevertheless, not our will, but the will of God be done.” 

We shall however be more afraid of other evils, and 
when we rightly use this petition, we shall ardently 
desire to be delivered from the seductions of error,from 
vile affections, from the snares of a world lying in 
wickedness, and from the machinations of that eviL one, 
who, as a roaring lion, goeth about seeking whom he 
may devour. Moral evils, are above all things, to be 
dreaded. Nor can we pray too fervently or watch too 
faithfully against ruem. These are the things which 
defile the conscience, separate the soul from fellowship 
with holy beings, deprive it of present happiness, and 
expose it to everlasting destruction from the presence 
of the Lord and from the glory of his power. How 
thankful ought we to be for Christ’s prayer for all his 
disciples to the end of time.—‘‘ I pray not that thou 
shouldest take them out of the world, but that thou 
shouldest keep them from the evil.” 

This petition also includes desires for ‘ deliverance 
from the evil tocome.” The eye of faith discerns before 
all the ungodly and impenitenta day of wrath and revela- 
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tion of the righteous judgment of God, that will inevitably 
come. And we may rest assured, that the day of judg. 
ment and perdition of ungodly men will be indescrip. 
ably awful. It becomes us to pray with an apostle.—-“'The 
Lord grant that we may obtain mercy of the Lord in 
that day.” - Or with the Psalmist—* Gather not my sou} 
with sinners, nor my life with bloody men.” * Deliver 
me from going down to the pit, O thou who hast 
found out a ransom”—may well be found on our lips in 
view of the evil to come. 

The conclusion of the Lord’s Prayer conveys impor- 
tant religious instruction. ‘+ For thine is the kingdom, 
the power, and the glory forever. Amen.” All our en. 
couragement in prayer arises from considerations in- 
timately connected with those here introduced. Jeho- 
vah’s kingdom ruleth over all. All worlds and all crea- 
tures belong to his dominions. He ruleth in the armies 
of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth. None 
can stay his hand. His power is sufficient to bestow all 
needful blessings, and secure defence and protection 
against all evils. For disease, and death, and hell can 
do nothing but by his permission. Satan wears his 
chains. 

This doxology teaches us to ascribe all sovereignty, 
all power, and all glory to him that sitteth on the throne, 
and to the Lamb forever. The Lamb is to be included, 
for all heaven resounds with the anthem. ‘ Worthy is 
the Lamb that was slain, to receive power, and riches, 
and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and 
blessings.”” Those who rightly use this ascription of the 
kingdom, the power, and the glory, rejoice that the 
Lord- God omnipotent reieneth. They rejoice that his 
counsel shall stand, and that he will do all his pleasure ; 
they rejoice in the thought that all things shall eventu- 
ally subserve his glory ; that even the wrath of men 
shall praise him and the remainder of wrath he 
will restrain; they rejoice that he reigns in the king- 
dom of grace, that he has wisdom to plan, power to 
execute, and benevolence to guide him in all the con 
cerns of that kingdom; they rejoice that his counsels 
of justice, of truth, of mercy, and of faithfulness are 
immutable as his throne; that he has all hearts in his 
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hands and can turn the rebellious hearts of men to love 
and serve him. Rightly to use this conclusion of the 
Lord’s Prayer, requires that spirit which Christ had 
when he rejoiced in spirit and said, “I thank thee, O 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast 
hid these things from the wise and prudent and hast re- 
vealed them unto babes; even so, Father, for so it 
scemeth good in thy sight.” The free, rich, sovereign, 
and discriminating mercy and grace of God, is a source 
of comfort and joy to the pious soul, because he con- 
fides implicitly in God, knowing that the Judge of all 
the earth will do right. He therefore rejoices to have 
all his interests; and the interests of all creatures in 
God’s hands. He cordially chooses to take the place 
and the portion which his Heavenly Father has ap- 
pointed for him. When perfected in this spirit he 
would not in the least alter God’s plan, were it in his 
power. It is thus the soul is prepared when it leaves 
the body, for joining in the grand and universal chorus, 
* Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power be unto him 
that siteth on the throne, and uuto the Lamb forever 
and ever.”” To this all heaven say, Amen, so let it be. 
We should cordially say, Amen, to all the manifestations 
which God has made of himself in creation, providence, 
and redemption; to all the precepts and penaities of 
his law; and to all the invitations and promises of the 
gospel, In view of the coming of Christ to judge the 
world, we should say ‘+ Amen, even so come, Lord Je- 
sus.” This is the temper of heaven, and would at length 
elevate the soul to join in the highest notes of angels, 
Amen, Liailelujah. 

Youthful reader, how concise, how full, how inte- 
resting the prayer which Christ dictated. It proves its 
author divine. It is so perfectly adapted to all persons, 
to all circumstances, to all times, that it deserves vastly 
more attention than it receives. The more we analyze 
it, the more moral beauties will be discovered. ‘The more 
its spirit is feltand manifested, the more intimate will be 
our communion with God, the more endearing our fel- 
lowship with Christ, the more meet temples our hearts 
will be for the Holy Ghost, the more spiritual consola- 
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tion we shall possess on earth, and. the more prepared 
and ready we shall be to depart and be with Christ. 

How much cause for humiliation, that with the words 
of this prayer in our lips from infancy, so small a mea. 
sure of its spirit has been felt by any of us! How pain- 
ful the thought, that with some of us, none of its spirit 
has been felt ! 

Let us all now fervently implore pardoning mere 
through the Redeemer, for all our past guilt.” Let ys 
beseech him who has the residue of the spirit, to ena. 
ble us in future, to have all our prayers, all our cop. 
duct, and all our affections harmonize with the prayer 
which was dictated by our Lord and Saviour Jesus 


Christ. 


[For the Monitor.] 


CHRISTIANS ALMOST. 


Tuere is a majesty in Christian virtue, which obtains 
{vom the throne of arrogant royalty, ere it is aware, an 
involuntary tribute of respect. Almost 2,000 years ago 
there was extorted from the lips of a certain monarch 
a confession, while proudly sitting in judgment upon a 
Christian, who stood before.him, most unjustly loaded 
with chains, and without any to advocate his cause but 
himself; and which by permission he fearlessly at- 
tempted. The self-defence of the iron-bound Christian 
flashed conviction upon the marble-hearted monarch, 
and that conviction clothed in his own language was, 
‘¢ almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.” The 
attitude of mind betrayed by the confession of the East- 
ern monarch, is common throughout all the grades ol 
impenitency. ‘There are certain seasons, when indivi- 
duals are ‘almost persuaded to be Christians.” Most 
of the impenitent stand proudly aloof from the society 
of Christians, so long as they remain unmolested by the 
more bitter ills of life, and can bask almost incessantly 
in the sunshine of worldly pleasure ; but rob the care 
less sinner of his health—let the paleness of death set- 
tle upon his countenance—let him feel life wasting 
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with every breath, and see friends throngine around 
him, anxiously gazing upom his features, as if for the 
last time ; and retiring one by one with all the solem- 
nity of mourners ; and let it only be whispered, that the 
ablest physician in the neighbourhood has said, medical 
aid will not avail—he must die.—Every low-uttered 
sentence meets him like a thunderbolt, though his near- 
est kindred know it not. Every word that steals upon 
his sickened ear, tells of death—Of death inexorabe ; 
Of death * that blots out every hope of heaven.’? Now 
he is startled,—the territories of death are in full view, 
and the caverns of despair seem thrown wide open, and 
the fiery gulfs beneath all fathomless, bespeak the 
avenging arm of Eternal justice. With a prospect so 
ominous of ruin, he prays unceasingly for mercy, and 
desires all to pray, that care for his salvation. In this 
paroxism of feeling, he would think.it would be unkind 
to be told, that he is only “ almost persuaded to bea 
Christian ;°> perhaps he already begins to think, that 
his prayers are heard; and soon he gathers a hope, 
that when death has performed its office, he shall be 
congregated with adoring seraphs, and all the myriads 
of the blessed, who encircle the throne of the Eternal. 
He is solicitous, that all around him should dry up their 
tears, for in his own apprehension he is quite on the 
verge of heaven. But lest he should deceive his best 
friends, and encourage others to delay repentance, till 
the last hour of life; a righteous providence rebukes 
the disease, and permits him to reoccupy his former 
place in society, and prove what is his moral character. 
Is there now exhibited a radical change of feeling? His 
conversation and his conduct testify not any. Was he 
ever any otherthan an almost Christian? Every friend 
ind every foe testifies no other. 


[To be continued ] 





































Fluellun and Antonio. 


{For the Monitor. ] 
FLUELLAN AND ANTONIO, 


In the progress of every man’s life there are seasons 
in which the feelings are swayed more by the influence 
of passion than of reason. On the duration of these 
seasons depends often the usefulness of a man’s future 
life. Ifto the passions which are excited in his breast 
he finds no permanent check, not only his usefulness 
but his hapiness, is forever gone. How often have we 
seen the youthful bosom panting for revenge, and actuated 
by the most ferocious passions! And how often have 
we seen that same youth mourn over the excitement 
which might have produced the most fatal results ! 

Such was the disposition of Fluellan that every one 
loved him; and yet, however paradoxical it may seem, 
it was such that every one feared him. He _ was the 
boast of the circle in which he moved, and his friend- 
ship was courted by all. But there was one blot upon 
his character which was not likely soon to be removed. 
He was subject to that sudden excitement of feeling 
which is so often the cause of sorrow and mourning. 
He could endure the keenest arrows which satire could 
hurl at him; but when the voice of slander was _ heard 
to traduce his character or that of his friends, none was 
more easily excited, and, perhaps, none more difficult to 
be reconciled. His associates were acquainted with the 
irritability of his temper and studiously endeavoured to 
avoid the most distant allusion to the faults of which 
he or his friends might have been guilty. It would 
have been strange however if, with the present disposl- 
tion of man, Fluellan had never heard of these failings. 
It is saying something in his favour that his passions 
never rose so high when he himself was the object of 
censure, as when that censure was levelled at his asso 
ciates. Unfortunately Antonio, unconscious of trespass 
ing on the feelings of any one present, pointed out, to 4 
circle of which Fluellan was a part, an error in the 
conduct of an absent friend. ‘The countenance of Flu- 
ellan burned with indignation, and from that moment 
he became the avowed enemy of him who was prevr 
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ously his companion and friend, and nothing could un- 
| his resolution of retaliating on his innocent victim. 
Even the arguments of his friends were to no purpose. 
He asserted that it was not in the power of man to 
render his attempts abortive. 

Antonio, also, was passionate; but it was only at the 
noment of provocation. He was sudden as the light- 
ning ia his resentment; but when the first ebullition of 
his passions was over, other feelings ennobled his mind. 
lle received the chalienge of Fluellan, not with the 
calmness of a reasonable man; but with the ravings of 
a maniac. His brow was dark and lowering. He threw 
down the guantlet of defiance at his adversary and 
went away in a rage. His reason returned when it 
was too late to repent. Fluellan had received his ac- 
ceptation of the challenge and it could not be recalled, 
What had he done ? An act which he had determined 
never to perform. He had agreed to aim at the life of 
his friend and to put his own life at hazard in a dan- 
verous encounter. God of mercy! cried Antonio, for- 
give my rashness and avert the consequences to which 
it may lead me. He threw himself upon the compas- 
sion of Fluellan, but he was inexorable. He begged 
him to look at the consequences; but he was giving 
his words to the winds. Antonio arose from the fect of 
his offended associate calm and determined, Here, 
then, cried he, here is my naked bosom. Strike in 
thine anger, but when I am gone, remember, Antonio 
loved you. Never, never, to save my own existence, 
will I raise my arm against my friend. 

While he was addressing to him this last appeal, 
Fiuellan, reckless of consequences, had lifted his sword 
to make the fatal plunge, when, at the name of friend, 
his arm fell nerveless to his side. The paleness of 
death settled on his features, and he cried outin agony, 
where art thou, Fluellan ?—Who pronounced the name 
of friend 2 Long has been my sleep, and must I wake 
only to find my sword aimed at the bosom of my com- 
panion? Antonio, how came I thus? Alas! that pas- 
sion which I have so long cherished has prompted me 
'» such a deed. Heaven be thanked for his inter- 
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ference! Forgive me, Antonio! Pardon me, my friend! 
Unexpected as was this address, Antonio protited by it. 
Hie ever afterwards kept the resolution which he ita 
made, that his passions never again should prevail over 
his better judgment. Fluellan too, whose resentment 
had been raised to so high a pitch, learned a lesson 
which he has never for; gotten, and which has, probably, 
saved himself or others from a premature grave. An- 
tonio, long since, expired amidst the biessings of thou- 
sands, surrounded by afiluence and honour, and full of 
the hope of a glorious immortality beyond the tomb. 
Fluellan still lives to adore the hand which restrained. 
him from the performance of an action that would have 
ended his own happiness forever and cast a deep gloom 
ever the neighbourhood in which he lived. 

With such an example before us, we should desist 
from cherishing those feelings which, in their opera- 
tion, are productive of so much misery. If they once 
obtain the sway, we cannot foresee the eyils which they 
will produce. Our first duty is to acquaint ourselves 
with that vital religion which it was one object of the 
Redeemer to inculcate. We shall then possess a power- 
ful check to our passions, which we cannot otherwise 
possess, Die EIrexgeit. 


£For the Monitor.] 


Sir, 
Should you think the following worthy a place 
in your useful publication, you are at liberty to lir 
sert it. 


THE DEATH-BED. 


“Twas autumn, and summer’s flowers had faded, 
And the forest leaves fast falling, imaged 

The close of life. "Twas then another flower, 
And lovelier, was destined to decay. For she, 
Who was erst the hamlet’s pride, was lingering 
in disease, consumption’s prey. Fell tyrant! 
Not one year was gone since from all that’s dear 
In life, he’d snatch’d away her only brother, 
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And save herself, her parents’ only hope! 

She was following fast! Her countenance, 
Deathlike and pale, all but the tint of red, 
Which fluttered on her cheek as if to take 

Its flight, foretold her stay on earth ‘was short.’ 
He who gave her life, had given her hand 

To one of his own name, who should possess 
His wealth, and bear his name up, when he had borne 
Awhile the weight of years and sunk in death. 
As I entered the room, she knew me well, 

The partner of many a childish sport ;— 

And would have spoke, but could only try 

To nod me welcome to the death-bed scene. 

‘ Fly, ye profane, if not, draw nigh with awe!’ 
She was pillowed up in the bed, panting 
For breath, and over her leaned one 
Who felt a mother’s yearnings ; who gently 

Raised her head, fanned fresh air upon her face, 
And seemed to say to the struggling, weary, 

Spirit ; ‘ Stay a little longer.’ 

By the bed-side sat her father, downcast, 

And hardly reconciled to heaven’s decree, 

That called fer her so soon, whom he had hoped 
Would sooth his latest hour, then close his eyes, 
And with pious grief follow him to the grave. 

One side, as if retired to weep alone, 

Nor daring yet to leave the room, where breathed 
The soul he loved, was one, whose visage ; 
Showed a deeper sorrow! His heart was sick ! 

Pale and motionless he sat. His long 

Dark eyes, half hidden by the drooping membranes 
That o’erhung them, turned not but looked on space. 
In ail the sulliness of half-subdued 

Yet unsubmissive pride, his heart, perchance, 

Was saying, ‘all is wrong.’ For no such joy 

As now and then lit up the daughter’s eye 

With heavenly smiles, and op'd through death’s dark vale, 
Away to light and life ; nor hope like that 

Which dried, soon as they rose the parents’ tears, 
Could heal his grief, who idolized the gift, 

Bute er it was bestowed forgot the giver. 

She died! Andis she gone! he said. ‘ Thy will,’ 
O Heaven, ‘be done.’ The mother; and, thine, 
‘he father sighed ; and all was sileat! 
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The Village Funeral. 


[For the Monitor.} 


THE VILLAGE FUNERAL. 


In the spring of 1824 I retired to a country village 
in New England to pass the vacation. It was there I had 
spent the morning of life, and formed those attachments 
which ever render the name of home dear. The yil- 
lage contained a large number of youth of both sexes, 
who, as is common for persons of their age, were eager 
in the pursuit of pleasure. It was the month of May, 
and they were looking forward with fond anticipations 
to the General Election, which was then near; and 
which for generations past has been observed in that 
region as a day of meriment and festivity. The day at 
length arrived; it rose serene and smiled propitious on 
the sons of pleasure. In the afterngon the youth as- 
sembled, as usual, and spent the time in mirth and 
dance till the hour of midnight was near; without, all 
nature was hushed in tranquillity ; within, all was cheer- 
ful and happy, when suddenly consternation pervaded 
the assembly! Paleness and fainting seized the unhap- 
py youth, and all their fancied joys in one short moment 
vanished. Death had entered the scene of revelry and 
laid his icy hand on one of the fairest maidens in the 
assembly! She lay groaning in a distressing fit; in 
this situation, she continued about four days, and ex- 
pired. She was taken while dancing, and knew no 
more after she became insensible to the music and gaie- 
ty of the ball-room, until she awoke in another world! 

On the day following her death was her funeral, A 
large concourse of people assembled to witness the so 
lemn scene. The corpse was conveyed to the village 
church, borne by her companions with whom she had 
s0 lately joined in scenes of merriment; the mourners 
slowly followed, weighed down with aggravated grief. 
The corpse was placed in the broad aisle of the church 
and a discourse was delivered adapted to the occasion. 
It was an affecting scene, tears flowed alike from the 
eyes of youth and age; and when her companions rose 
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to sing her funeral dirge, the plaintive strain waked 
all the tender sympathies of the soul, their voices fal 

tered; few were able to proceed. O how changed was 
the scene from the hilarity of the ball-room! When 
the services were closed the coffin was placed on the 
green in front of the church and the lid laid open, that 
all who wished might view the corpse. The youth 
and companions of the deceased crowded around the 
cofin to take a parting view of their friend, and while 
they gazed on her lifeless form, and reflected that she 
was gone forever, their hearts were dissolved in ten- 
derness, tears flowed profusely, they slowly retired as 
if reluciant to take a last adieu. After the crowd had 
withdrawn, I went and viewed the corpse; the flush of 
health which crimsoned her cheek while living, was 
gone, the face was fair but pale and cold as marble, and 
the purpled neck and bosom plainly indicated their 
speedy dissolution. O how changed from that animated 
picture of health, which four days previous added beau- 
ty and sprightliness to the gay circle of youth! O 
death! thou art indeed relentless, thou hast blighted 
the flower of youth in all its vernal bloom, and laid low 
the bosom that swelled with fondest hopes, and beat . 
with high expectations of future happiness ! 

After all had viewed the corpse it was conveyed to 
the churchyard, followed by the relatives and com- 
panions of the desceased, and the numerous assembly 
which was collected to witness the solemnity; all were 
mourners. ‘I'he circumstances of this young lady’s 
death were peculiarly affecting, and manifest the com- 
plete triumph of the king of terrours over the fondest 
hopes and brightest prospects of youth. Few of the 
long procession, which followed her faded form to the 
grave, were able to suppress the tear that flowed in- 
voluntarily for her untimely fate. When -the coffin 
was lowered into the grave, and the mourners passed 
round to view the place of her lowly rest, their souls 
were wrought up to the highest pitch of tenderness ; it. 
was the moment of long separation, affection was bereft 
ef the object on which it had fondly rested, it was a 
scene of mingled woe and tenderness. The procession. 
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passed from the churchyard and retired, yet here anj 
there might be seen a little group of youth recountine 
the circumstances of this lady’s death, relating whai. 
ever was recollected of her appearance and conversa. 
tion during the season of hilarity in which she was tak. 
en ill, and dwelling with peculiar interest on the las: 
words she was heard to utter. 

Such is the simple narrative of a most affecting event, 
from which we learn the great uncertainty of life, and 
the infinite importance of being in constant readiness 
for death. Let not those who are rejoicing in youth 
put off the concerns of their souls to a future time ; the 
present is the only season we can call our own, all be 
yond is uncertainiy. Think not that the flush of health 
and vigor of youth are a pledge of safety ; they may 
vanish in a moment! Remember the subject of this 
affecting narrative : she was in the bloom of youth, ani- 
mation sparkled in her eyes and health smiled in her 
countenance ; at one moment she was brightening the 
circle of youth, and gaily participating in their amuse- 
ments; the next a pale senseless being, struggling in the 
grasp of death! Go to the grave where she now re- 
poses in silence, and learn how vain are worldly plea- 
sures. Clear shone her youthful morn, pleasure smiled 
around her, and the future opened to her view all those 
ideal charms, on which young imagination delights to 
dwell; but soon her sky was overcast, a violent tem- 
pest succeeded the serenity of morn, and her sun sat in 
darkness before it was noon. Such are the bright vi- 
sions of youth ; like morning clouds and early dew they 
pass away, and life with all its fancied joys is but an 
illusive dream of pleasure. Yet there is a fountain 
whence flow unfailing streams of happiness, there is 2 
land free from darkness and tempest, its inhabitants ex- 
perience neither sorrow nor pain, there all is veroal 
bloom and youth flourishes in immortal vigour. [tis 
heaven, thither let us, travellers of a day, direct out 
course, and, disdaining the worthless toys that would 
impede our progress, let us keep in view the glories ©! 
that brighter world, where glittering crowns and ever 
lasting joys await the righteous. Auuctvs. 








Filial Obedience. 


{For the Monitor.) 
NO, Ul. 
FILIAL OBEDIENCE. 
Drar C. 


Tux subject of filial obedience is so important, and so 
deeply involves your happiness both here and hereafter, 
and the happiness of many around you, that I must claim 
your induigence, while | once more invite yvuur atten- 
tion to this duty. What I intend to urge upon you at 
this time is your sacred obliguiions to ebey your parents 
in all things. You have, my dear, early been taught to 
believe in God, who made all things by the word of his 
power, and who is your Creator and Judge. You have 
been taught that from him ‘ cometh every good and 
perfect gift.” That all the happiness you enjoy, and 
all the blessings you receive come from his bountiful 
hand. That he regards not only our present but our 
future happiness. That for this purpose he has made a 
gracious revelation of himself and of “ those things 
that belong to our everlasting peace.” He has given 
us in his word those commands and those precepts 
which are necessary to render us happy, and if we 
comply with them we have the promise of everlasting 
life. In this holy book there is a message for you in 
particular, my dear child. Do you not wish to hear 
what your heavenly Father says to you? He speaks in 
love and tenderness. He only requires of you that 
which is necessary for your happiness. Will you not 
then listen to him, as to your best friend? He says fo 
you, “ Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy 
days may be long upon the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee.” Ex. xx. 12. “ Ye shall fear every 
one his mother, and his father.” Lev. xviii. 3. ‘Cursed 
be he that setieth light by his father or his mother.” 
Deut. xxvii. 16. “ My son, hear the instruction of thy 
father, and forsake not the law of thy mother Prov. 
i. 8. “ The eye that mocketh at his father, and des- 
piseth to obey his mother, the ravens of the valley shall 
pick it out, and the young cagles shail eat it.” xxx. 17, 
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For God commandeth saying, * Honour thy father, apg 
thy mother ; and whoso curseth father or mother Jet hin 
die the death.” Mat. xy. 4. “ Children, obey your pe. 
rents in the Lord, for this is right. Lfonour thy fatho; 
and thy mother (which is the first commandment with 
promise.)” Eph. vi. 1, 2. Children, obey your pa. 
rents in all things, for this is weil pleasing unto thp 
Lord. Col. iii. 20. his, my dear, is the language. of 
heavenly love. Is it not reasonable that you should 
foliow its dictates? Does not conscience also whisper, 
that you ought to obey God, you ought to obey your 
parents? If then Jehovah condescends from the throne 
of heaven, to speak to you, my dear child, in kindness, 
and from the tenderest regard for your interest, if con- 
science informs you oi the same duty, if your happiness 
and the happiness of others depend on your perforn- 
ance of it, are you not under very sacred obligations to 
be always obedient to your parents, to cherish all those 
feelings of love and respect for your parents which God 
requires? If you do this from a right state of heart 
towards God, you have the promise of life. Life of 
ten used in Scripture to denote every kind of happiness. 
By life we are to understand the favor and blessing of 
God. 

If then you do cordially render this obedience to your 
parents according to the requirement of the divine law, 
you will meet the approbation of your own conscience, 
the approbation of God, and be entitled to everlasting 
felicity. 

If on the other hand you refuse to obey your parents, 
your guilt must be great indeed. You sin against God, 
you grieve and wound the feelings of your parents. 
You destroy your own happiness. You cherish that 
disposition, which is opposed to God, and which will be 
attended with other unholy feelings. Thus you will 
form a wicked and odious character and be_ justly eX 
posed to God’s wrath and indignation forever. 

In taking leave of you, my dear C, let me entreat 
you by all you hold dear on earth, by the value you 
set on your own happiness, by the love and regard you 
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have for the happiness of your parents, by the rever- 
ance you have for God’s word, and by the hopes of 
heaven, let me entreat you, “ to honour and obey your 
parents in all things.” 
Yours most affectionately, 
Fixivs. 





[For the Monitor.] 
THE DUTY OF OUR COUNTRY. 


To those who believe that, under the apparent dis 
erder and confusion, of which our earth is the scene, 
the outlines of a system regular in its opperations and 
wndeviating in its purpose may be traced, it is pleasing 
to inquire into the connexion which unites any great 
event which takes place in the world, with that con- 
summation which the Creator has in view, and to which 
all things are converging. Being taught as we are by the 
word of God, that every revolution which agitates the 
earth, is but the revolution of a wheel in that machine- 
ry into which angels have desired to look, we regard 
with intensity of interest every moral and political 
change which takes place, when we can see it condu 
cive to that object, the redemption of man, for which 
so much has been done. 

The attention of christians is frequently directed to 
the present state of the world considered in this point 
of view. ‘that reviving spirit which has gone forth 
through the church, awakening and animating and en- 
couraging, has produced effects, which have caused our 
age to he designated as that of benevolence, and which 
tell us, in a language not to be misunderstood, that he 
who six thousand years ago promised redemption to our 
race has not forgotton his word; and in looking forward 
to that great struggle which is to ensue, between the 
kingdoms of the Creator, and of the destroyer of man, 
we may with propriety inquire what part our country 
is to perform. Let us look at the manner In which she 
has been brought into the field, the situation she occu- 
pies, and we can tell what will be her duty in the com- 
bat. 
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The Creator, from the beginning seems to have diy;. 
ded the earth, and while he gave up the eastern hemis. 
phere to all the miseries, and crimes, and convulsions 
which sin must introduce, he separated the loveliest 
part of his work from the abode of man, as if to pre. 
serve it, unsullied by his corruption, and unshakep } 
his violence. This land where his proudest foresjs 
wave, where the foundations of his largest mountains 
are established, and where his most majestic rivers are 
flowing, has not been disturbed by the tumult of human 
passions. Here no Saviour has been crucified, no offers 
of mercy have been rejected, no bible has been rid. 
culed, the name of God bas not been blasphemed; for 
man has not been admitted to make this land the field 
of his violence and his crimes. It is true the solitary 
Indian has by some unknown means found his way into 
the bosom of these forests, but he has only sought their 
shelter, and has not left the traces of his destruction be- 
hindhim. From the things'which are made he has, in some 
degree at least, learned the invisible things of God, and 
he has adored the Great Spirit as the author of his be- 
ing. In those very places where we now delight to 
sing praises to God and the Lamb, the Indian may have 
chanted his war-song, imploring the protection of his 
God, strong and mighty in battle. These sons of the 
forest have been few, and have scarcely interupted the 
solitude which has reigned here. This vast continent 
God has reserved as it were a temple for himsclf, where 
Niagara’s song of praise, and cloud of incense has u- 
ceasingly arisen, and where all has been, like him who 
dwelt in it, calm and tranquil ;—yet boundless and 
sublime. 

When the fulness of time was come, a knowledge of 
this existence was communicated to the old world, al- 
most in a miraculous manner ; and after having frowned 
on many attempts to possess it, we see God exciting, 
by a remarkable train of events, a few of his faithful 
followers to seek out a home of safety, and to establish 
a church in these wilds. As if to show us that his hand 
was in the work, they were made to pass through dan- 
gers and difficulties from which it would seem that 
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nothing but Omnipotence could shield them. He who 
can bring the counsels of the wicked to nought, at 
whose commands diseases come and go; and whom the 
winds and the sea obey,—he brought them to the shores 
of New England in safety. 

We need not allude to all the circumstances through 
which this weak and tottering colony proceeded, till it 
became firmly established ; how it rose under the hand 
of oppression; how its relations were gradually ex- 
tended until the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence bounded 
its interests; and how its contest for its rights, with a 
most powerful nation, ended in triumph and freedom. 
It is sufficient to say, that all this has been done, and 
America has now become a powerful empire, whose 
flag waves on every sea, and whose influence is felt in 
every part of the earth. 

Now may we not hope that he who has, in so re- 
markable a manner, provided us with a home of freedom 
and happiness,. has designed that we shall be the instru- 
ments of sending back, to the old world we have left, 
the tidings of a more glorious emancipation than that 
for which America is known! ‘That while other na- 
tions have been celebrated for their arts, their litera- 
ture, or their arms, our country may mark out a new 
and more exalted path to national honor and influence! 
How cheerfully would we allow to other nations, the 
glory they have acquired, would we yield to Greece, all 
the praises which her poets and her orators have ob- 
tained for her by the pen and the song; would we give to 
Rome the renown which she claims for having sent forth 
her legions to conquer and her decrees to bind the 
world; let France enjoy the distinction which Napoleon 
has obtained for her; and England riot in all the pride 
of her splendid rank, if our country can be known as 
the instrument of enlightening, and liberating, and chris- 
tianizing the world. And while, as good patriots, we 
earnestly wish that the full tide of prosperity which 
has thus far blessed us, should continue to roll in; as 
good christians, let us as earnestly desire, that all this 
wealth and power should be consecrated to him who 
gave it. Let her literature send forth a light through 
24 
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the world awakening the sons and daughters of barba. 
rism to an existence of which they now can scarcely 
dream. Let her political influence be exercised j) 
sending peace as her ambassador through the earth, and 
in calling up to life and liberty nations who now groan, 
being burdened ; and let her wealth be cast upon the 
waters, to assist the Missionary to carry the light of life 
and immortality to the Ethiopian and the Hindoo, to 
free them from the chains of a slavery, more dangerous 
and lasting than political oppression. 


PHALA. 


{For the Monitor.} 
EVENING. 


“Tis evening that I love, the sober hour 

Of twilight, when nature wears an aspect 
Solemn. ’Tis then, | love to think on days 
Gone by ; and send abroad reflective thought 

To visit the loved scenes of my childhood. 

How often, when “ day has been softening away 
Into twilight, and twilight, hushed and breathless, 
Stealing into darkness ;” have I beheld 

The glittering fires of heaven as they looked down 
Upon the vallies and groves and mountains, 

In dimness stretching around me, and thought 

Of other times—when other cheeks than mine 
Did glow in the same crimson light ; and where 
Other eyes, now distant far, gazed with mine 
On the same lovely landscape ; and other 

Ears did listen to the same choral hymn 

That rose to the Creator, from all the 
Darkening forests round. And then has my heart 
Grown calm as the stillness of a summer’s 
Evening—when night falls gently down, 

And nature sinks into the soul and leaves 

Her own bright image there. 
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NATURAL HISTORY, AN EXTRACT. 


Kider, Edder, or St. Cuthbert?s Duck, Great Black and 
White Duck, of Edwards. Prov. Duntra, Duntur Goose, 
or Colk. Base of the bill laterally prolonged into two 
fattened plates, bill and legs greenish-ash. Length, 
from twenty-two to twenty-four inches; size about dou- 
ble that of the common duck, and weight six or seven 
pounds. 

This species inhabits the high and icy latitudes of Eu- 
rope, Asia, and America, and feeds chiefly on testaceous 
animals and fish. They are very abundant during sum- 
mer, in all the islands situated in the Greenland sea, 
and are also met with, solitary, or in pairs, near the 
ice, at great distances from land. Whennear the coasts, 
they fly in large flocks, and generally arrange them- 
selves ina regular form. ‘Their appearance in great 
numbers is an indication of the proximity of land. 
They are capable of protracted flights in the day-time, 
but generally return to their stations at night. They 
are rarely, if ever, seen in the south of England, but 
they breed in the north of Scotland, on Papa Westra, 
one of the Orkneys, on the Hebrides, the Fern Isles, on 
the coast of Northumberland, &c. in June and July. 
Two or three pair occasionally breed on Inchcolm, in 
the l'rith of Fort; but the jackdaws frequently destroy 
the young. On the lonely islet of Suliskerry and its 
Stack, situated in the Atlantic Ocean, about forty miles 
westward from Hoyhead in he Orkneys, this species 
has maintained its residence at least since the days of 
Puchanan, who gives a_ lively and elegant, rather than 
an accurate description of its appearance and habits. 
The nest is made on the ground, composed of marine 
plants, and lined with down, of exquisite fineness, which 
the female plucks from her own body. The eggs are 
usually four, of a pale olive green, and rather larger 
than those of a common duck. About Iceland, the eider 
ducks generally build their nests on small islands not 
far from the shore, and sometimes even near the dwell- 
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ings of the natives, who treat them with so much attep. 
tion and kindness as to render them nearly tame. Tyo 
females will sometimes lay their eggs in the same nest, 
in which case they always agree remarkably well, Ag 
long as the female is sitting, the male continues op 
watch near the shore, but as soon as the young are hatch- 
ed, he leaves them. The mother, however, remains 
with them a considerable time longer ; and it is curious 
to observe her attention in leading them out of the nest. 
almost as soon as they creep from the eggs. Having 
conducted them to the water’s edge, she takes them on 
her back, and swims a few yards with them, when she 
dives, and leaves them on the surface to take care of 
themselves; and theyseldom afterwards are seen on land. 
When the natives come to the nest, they carefully remoye 
the female, and take away the superfluous down and eggs, 
‘‘hey then replace the mother, and she begins to lay 
afresh, covering the eggs with new down; and when 
she can afford no more, the male comes to her assis- 
tance, and covers the eggs with his down, which is 
white. When the young ones leave the nest, it is once 
more plundered. ‘The best down and most eggs are got 
during the first three weeks of their laying ; and it has 
been generally observed, that they lay the greatest 
number of eggs in rainy weather. One female, during 
the time of laying, usually yields half a pound of down, 
which, however, is reduced one half after it is cleaned. 
It is extremely soft and warm, and so light and elastic, 
that two handfuls squeezed together are sufficient to 
fill a covering, which is used in the cold countries instead 
ofa common quilt or blanket. According to an observation 
of Mr. Cartwright, these birds fly at the rate of ninely 
miles an hour. In spring they swim in flocks; and in 
a fine day it is very pleasing to see two or three dozen 
of them sailing by. Being very thick of feathers, they 
sit high on the water, which adds to the gracefulness o 
their appearance. Their flesh is valued as food, and 
their skins are made into warm and comfortable under 
garments. 
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BIBLE CLASSES. 


AGREEABLE to the intimation given in our last num- 
ber, the delegates from the Suffolk Association, by the 
direction of that body, submitted the following resolu- 
tions, which were passed unanimously. 

1. ‘That the General Association of Massachusetts 
highly approve of the method of communicating reli- 
gious instruction to youth by means of Bible classes, 
and earnestly recommend to all the ministers in con- 
nexion with this body, the establishment of Bible classes 
among the youth of their congregations. 

“9, ‘That the delegates trom the several Associations 
in Massachusetts connected with this body shall, every 
year, in giving an account of the state of religion, state 
the number of Bible classes in the congregations with 
which the ministers they represent are connected, and 
the condition of those classes.” 

We feel assured that these measures will attract more 
attention to an ebject which promises great good to the 
Church. And we are confident the time is not far dis- 
tant when the concentrated wisdom, and collective ener- 
gies of the friends of Revelation will be brought to bear 
on the diffusion, and progressive improvement of Bible- 
Class instruction. The following extract from the June 
Number of the Literary and Evangelical Magazine, 
published at Richmond, Virginia, will exhibit the tone 
of feeling which extensively exists in the middle states. 

After stating that the General Assembly, had recom- 
mended the formation of Bible classes in all the churches 
in their connexion, the writer (probably, Dr. Rice,) 
adds—** this method of instruction, is in extensive ope- 
ration in the Presbyterian church; and in many cases 
it has evidently produced very salutary results. This 
is certainly a strong inducement, to make the experi- 
ment where it has not been attempted. 

“In this measure there is nothing of a sectarian 
character; nothing, to which any religious denom- 
ination can object: in regard to it, among those 
who admit the truth, and consequently, the importance 
of the Bible, but one opinion can prevail, The Bible 
24 
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should be understood. Religion is man’s supreme cop. 
cern. No sufficient reason can be assigned, why the 
young should not be educated in the knowledge of re. 
ligious truth. Other attainments may be wanting, and 
no serious evil ensue. But in the midst of the light 
which we enjoy, no one can safely abide in ignorance of 
this great subject. It would be a delightful spectacle 
to see the youth, in every congregation in our land, as. 
sociated for their moral and religious improvement: 
regarding the church as a school in which they are to 
he trained for a holy anda happy immortality ; deriving 
their opinions fresh from the Bible, and regulating their 
deportment by its precepts; and thus shedding around 
them the light of a splendid, and useful example.” 

‘The best mode of conducting Bible Classes, is of ne- 
cessity, committed to the direction of those who conduct 
them. In general, the most profitable method, unques- 
tionably is, to take the Scriptures as they lie before 
us; to ascertafn, as far as we can, precisely what they 
teach; and to receive their instructions in the very 
shape and arrangement, in which divine wisdom has 
chosen to communicate them to the world. He who 
adopts this course, is likely to be more impartial and 
successful in his inquiries after truth, than the person 
who appeals to the Bible, chiefly, for the confirmation 
of his pre-arranged opinions.” 


ESSAY BY A MEMBER OF A BIBLE CLASS, 


In answer to the question, ‘‘ How do you prove from the light of 
Nature that there is a God ?” 


Were mankind destitute of every other means of ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the Deity, the works of nature. 
and prayidence would be to every thinking mind, a 
sufficient demonstration not only of his existence, but 
also of his power, wisdom, and goodness; for what but 
an Almighty arm could have formed a machine, so vast 
aad so complicated as even the small portion of 
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universe, which is within the compass of the. human 
eye? Who but an all-wise Being could have arranged 
its various parts, and caused them to move in the regu- 
Jar order and beautiful harmony, which are exhibited to 
our view ? And who but a Gon of infinite benevolence 
would have ordered all his works in such a manner, as 
to promote the happiness of his rational creation? “The 
heavens declare the glory of Gop,” and their resplendent 
suns and worlds proclaim in silent majesty, the grandeur 
of that power which made and moves them. ‘The 
earth also is full of his goodness: every flower that 
blooms, every leaf that grows, is a fresh proof of the 
existence of his glorious attributes; man, with all his 
boasted dignity, cannot form an idea of that principle of 
life which animates the creation of Gop. ‘The incom- 
prehensible union of his own soul and body causes him 
to exclaim, *“* marvellous are thy works ;” and teaches 
him to adore and worship a Being so infinitely above 
his most exalted conceptions. Deity is so plainly writ- 
ten on every part of creation, that the whole heathen 
world are constrained to worship some kind of God, 
however unworthy the name ; for we find that from the 
devotees of Juggernaut in the east, to the worshippers of 
the Great Spirit in the west, all acknowledge some 
power which created, directs, and governs the universe ; 
and if there be in our world, a being who can disbelieve, 
or even doubt the existence of such a power, his doubts 
can exist but for a moment, for conviction, however un- 
welcome, will seize his mind; and although he obsti- 
nately shut his eyes on the evidences around him, their 
effulgent brightness will soon force them open, and com- 
pel him inwardly to acknowledge their irresistible in- 
fluence. If then we are thus clearly and forcibly taught, 
that “the Lord is our maker,” that he is perfectly glo- 
rious and good, worthy of our highest praise and adora~ 
tion, what can excuse our withholding from him any 
part of that glory which is due unto his name ? While 
every thing around us is chanting his praises, and all 
nature seems teeming with gratitude, ‘shall man, the 
great master of all, the only insensible prove ?”’ Shall 
man, the most capable of all his creatures, of loving; 
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serving, and glorifying him, be the last to proclaim his 
goodness ? Should he not rather exert all his powers jp 
the service of so divine a master, and strive to rende; 
to him a tribute of praise worthy of the distinguished 
talents, with which his munificence has furnished him) 
And what a field for contemplation do these works of 
Gop afford us! To look “from nature up to nature’s 
Gop,” is the most sublime employment of human thought, 
and how perverted must be that mind which prefers to 
ruminate on the trifles of time and sense, instead of 
losing itself amid those glorious scenes, to which a medi- 
tation on the wonders of creation is capable of introduc- 
ing it! The more we accustom ourselves to this delight. 
ful employment, the more will our minds expand, the 
more will they increase in that knowledge, and admira- 
tion of the character of Gop, which alone distinguishes 
us from the inhabitants of heaven; and the better shall 
we be prepared to pass from these low scenes of night, 
to enter on that eternal day in which we shall behold 
‘face to face”’ those ineffable glories, which even now, 
though seen “through a glass darkly,” can sometimes 
fill us with joy and gratitude to him who has given us 
minds capable of enjoying them in some measure here, 
and has assured us, that ‘eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God hath prepared for them that lov@ 
him.” 


AGONIZING OCCURRENCE, 


Few persons sufficiently realize how entirely all their 
feelings may be under the control of circumstances, and 
those circumstances, under the immediate efficient 
agency of a holy Providence. The following extract 
will fully substantiate this remark. 

“ About forty years ago, two young gentlemen, stu- 
dents at the University of Glasgow, after a winter of 
hard study, proposed to themselves, and set out on? 
journey of six weeks among the mountains and isles # 
the Highlands. They had been intimately acquainte 
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for years before they came together to the college, 
and a predilection for the same studies, a strong bias 
for general literature, aud more especially for those 
courses of enquiry which are the amusement, rather 
than the task of minds given to the pursuit of know- 
iedge, had, in the course of four swift years, bound 
them together in one of those friendships which young 
men are apt to persuade themselves can never possibly 
be dissolved; while no sooner are they separated for 
a time, than every event they meet with in the course 
of common life, tends insensibly to obliterate this youth- 
ful union, as the summer showers imperceptibly melt 
the wreath of snow upon the mountain. We shall 
speak of them by the names of Campbell and Graham; 
it can interest but few to say, that these are not their 
real names. . , 

One morning, in the course cf their tour, they de- 
scended towards what is called the Sound of Jura, 
through many a dell and bosky wood; sometimes loiter- 
ing as they stopped, to examine the botanical treasures 
which came in their way; sometimes gaily walking 
over the barren muir. 

As the ebbing tide,” says Mr. Graham, whom we shall 
now leave to tell in his own words the melancholy se- 
quel of his adventures, “* began to discover to us the 
black side of the rocky islets, we procured a boat ata 
small hamlet that overhung a little bay, and went ona 
mimic voyage of discovery. While we returned again 
to the main land, the warmth of the day, and the beau- 
liful transparency of the water, which, as the whole 
extent of the west coast is rocky shore, is highly re- 
markable, tempted Campbell to propose that we should 
amuse ourselves with swimming. Owing toa horror I had 
acquired when a boy, from an exaggerated description 
of the danger of the convulsive grasp of a person 
drowning, or dead grip, as it is called, | always felt an 
involuntary repugnance to practise this exercise in 
company with others. However, we now indulged in 
it so long, that I began to feel tired, and was swimming 
towards the rocky shore, which was at no great dis- 
tince. Campbell, who had now forgot his philosophi- 
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cal reveries in the pleasure of a varied and refreshing 
amusement, was sporting in all the gaiety of exuberani 
spirits, when I heard a sudden cry of fear. I turned, 
and saw him struggling violently as if in the act of 
sinking. I immediately swam towards him. He had 
been seized with the cramp, which suspends all power 
of regular exertion, while at the same time it com. 
monly deprives its victim of presence of mind; and as 
poor Campbell alternately sunk and rose, his wild looks 
as I approached him, and convulsive cries for assistance, 
struck me with a sudden and involuntary panic, and | 
hesitated to grasp the extended hand of my drowning 
friend. After a moment’s struggle he sunk, exclaiming, 
‘My God!’ with a look at me of such an expression, 
that it has ten thousand times driven me to wish my 
memory was a blank. A dreadful alarm now struck my 
heart, like the stab of a dagger, and with almost a simi- 
lar sensation of pain; 1 rushed to the place where he 
disappeared ; the boiling of the water caused by his 
descending body, prevented a distinct view, but on 
looking down, I thought I saw three or four corpses 
struggling with each other, while, at the same moment, 
I heard a loud and melancholy cry from the bushes on 
the steep bank that overhung the shore. As the boil- 
ing of the water settled, 1 was partly relieved from 
extreme horror; but I had the misery to see Campbell 
again, for the water was as clear as the air. He stood 
upright at the bottom among the large sea-weeds; he 
even reached up his arms, and exerted himself as if 
endeavouring fruitlessly to climb to the surface. | 
looked in despair towards the shore, and all around. 
The feeling of hopeless loneliness was dreadful. | 
again distinctly heard the same melancholy cry. 4 
superstitious dread came over me as before, fora few 
seconds, but I observed an old grey goat, which had 
advanced to the jutting point of a rock; he had perbaps 
been alarmed from the unusual appearance in the sea 
below, and was bleatidg for his companions. [ now re- 
collected the boat, and swam exhausted to the shore, 
while every moment | imagined I saw before me the 
hand of my friend, which I should never more gra‘? 
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| rowed back, more than half distracted. The water, 
where Campbell had sunk,, was between twelve and 
fourteen feet deep; and, as I said before, remarkably 
transparent. Some people are capable of sustaining 
life under water far longer than others, and poor Camp- 
bell was of an extremely vigorous constitution. I saw 
him again more distinctly, and his appearance was in 
the utmost degree affecting. He seemed to be yet 
alive, for he sat upright, and grasped with one hand the 
stem of a large tangle; the broad front of which waved 
sometimes over him as it was moved by the tide, while 
he moved convulsively his other arm and one of his 
legs. I remember well I cried out in agony, ¢ Oh, if I 
had a rope!’ With great exertion, and by leaning over 
the boat with my arm and face under water, I tried to 
arouse his attention, by touching his hands with the 
oar. I was convinced that, had there been length of 
rope in the boat, I could have saved him. He evident- 
ly was not quite insensible; for upon repeatedly touch- 
ing his hand, he let go his hold of the tangle, and after 
feebly and ineffectually grasping at the oar, 1 saw him 
once more stretch up his hand, as if conscious that some 
person was endeavouring to assist him. He then fell 
slowly on his back, and lay calm and still among the 
sea-weed, 

* Unconnected ravings and frantic cries, could alone 
express the insufferable anguish [endured. His stretch- 
ed-out hand! I often, often, see it still! But the heart 
that would not save his friend, that saw him about to 
perish, yet kept aloof in his last extremity, perhaps de- 
serves that suffering which time seems rather to in- 
crease than alleviate. 

“It is in vain that I reason with myself; that I say, 
‘all this is too true: I hesitated to save him, I kept 
aloof from him, I answered not his last cry for help, I 
refused his outstretched hand, and saw him engulphed 
in the cruel waters; but yet surely this did not spring 
from selfish or considerate care for my own safety; 
Before and since I hazarded my life, with alertness and 
enthusiasm, to rescue others; no cold calculating pru- 
dence kept me back; it was an instinctive and inyolun- 
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tary impulse, originating from a strong early impression 
and in finding myself suddenly placed in circumstance: 
which had been long dreaded in imagination! 

« But all this reasoning avails nothing I still reco). 
lect the inestimable endowments and amiable possesgioy 
of my early and only friend; memory still dwells upon 
our taking leave of the city, our passage of the Clyde, 
our researches and walks in the woodlands and seques- 
tered glens of Cowal; the first cry of alarm, outstretch. 
ed hand, and upbraiding look; the appearance of the 
sinking body, the bleating of the goat, my friend’s 
dying efforts among the sea-weed ! 

‘Jt is nearly seven and thirty years now; yet, day 
or night, I may almost say, a waking hour has _ not pass- 
ed, in which | have not felt part of the suffering that] 
witnessed convulsing the body of my poor friend, under 
the agonies of a strangely protracted death. 


[For the Monitor.] 


EPITAPH, 


For a Lady who died a few weeks after Marriage. 


Tis stone a monument to all, 

Invites the passenger to call, 

And hear how marble preaches : 

Soon are forgot, or thrown away, 

The sacred truths, which day, by day, 
The unheeded pulpit teaches. | 
Scarce had the Moon, who rules the night, 
With full orbed face, twice shed her light, 
Gladdening the hills around ; 

When Hymen’s robes were laid aside, _ 
The shroud of death wrapped up this bride, 
And made her bed the ground 

That youth has lived a thousand years, 
Whose faith has conquered all the fears 
Of the grim tyrant Death. 

But short his life whose race has run 

Ten thousand circles of the Sun, 

With unbelieving breath. 





